THE BACKGROUND IN RUSSIA
attempt by the ruling class to create a solid middle-
class bulwark against the rising tide of peasant and
worker revolt. Again, the earliest Russian rulers, in
order to foster the development of cities, instead of
being able to call upon a local bourgeoisie, were
obliged to invite a community of Jews from Poland
and Germany to form a middle class in the cities of
Western Russia. Indeed, the Russian bourgeoisie,
even in kter days, was always an unwelded and
ineffective mass of largely foreign elements. In 1917,
as an illustration of this fact, nearly all the capital of
Russian industry was owned by the bourgeoisie of
France and England and other more historically
capitalist countries.
On my journey through many parts of the Russian
landscape, the "proletarian" nature of the peasant
villages was strikingly brought home to me. In the
forest belt of the North, the villages, in their poor,
rough clearings, are no more than colourless wooden
shacks, of very poor construction. Every building is
almost identical with every other, and designed only
for the subsistence living that has characterised the
Russian peasant's life for nearly a thousand years. No
"gentry," no middle-class element, nor the signs of any
such element even before the revolution, has left a
trace. The obvious signs of middle-class life in every
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